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MR  DAVITT’S  CAMPAIGN  IN  SCOTLAND. 


MEETING  IN  GLASGOW. 


®  Mr  Davitt  commenced  his  course  of  lectures  in  Scotland  in 
y  *  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday  evening,  25th  October. 

'  ;  The  hall  was  crowded  in  every  part,  though  a  charge  of  2s,  is, 
*  and  6d  was  made  for  admission.  Mr  John  Ferguson  occupied 
f  the  chair.  Upon  ascending  the  platform,  Mr  Davitt  received 
O  a  tumult  of  cheering,  3000  people  standing  up  to  do  him 
"X  honour. 

The  Chairman  told  the  audience  they  were  there  that 
night  to  do  something  more  than  cheer, — they  were  there  to 
put  their  sentiments  into  the  form  of  an  address  to  Mr 
Parnell  and  their  countrymen  at  home ;  they  were  there  to 
qJ  support  the  only  settlement  of  the  Land  Question  which  was 
sanctioned  by  educated  authority,  or  by  experience  of  other 
nations ;  this  is  the  settlement  advocated  by  Michael  Davitt. 
The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  address,  which  was 
endorsed  unanimously  by  the  meeting  : — 

“To  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  Esq.,  M.P. 

“  We,  the  Irishmen  of  Glasgow,  in  mass  meeting  assembled, 
renew  our  bonds  of  loyalty  to  our  native  land.  We  consider 
it  our  highest  duty  to  support  the  decisions  of  her  Conventions 
to  the  utmost  of  our  resources,  as  heretofore.  The  nation  at 
home  has  a  right  to  select  its  policy.  When  selected,  it  is  to 
us  the  decision  of  a  legitimate  Government,  against  which  it 
were  treason  to  rebel.  In  the  formation  of  that  policy  we 
only  claim  the  right  to  advise  respectfully.  We  accept  the 
platform  of  the  recent  Conference,  although  by  no  means  free 
from  serious  defects,  which  we  hope  to  see  removed  when  the 
Convention  assembles,  as  promised  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Conference.  In  our  opinion,  the  Land  and  Labour  Question 
is,  next  to  self-government,  that  upon  which  Irish  prosperity 
mainly  depends.  No  settlement  can  be  final  which  does  not 
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give  the  opportunity  to  every  farmer  of  owning  the  land  he 
cultivates,  and  to  every  labourer  of  being  landed,  instead  of 
landless.  In  some  Continental  countries  a  labourer  without 
land  of  his  own  is  the  exception.  '  This  happy  condition  can 
be  brought  about  here,  as  there,  by  the  removal  of  all  the 
feudal  impediments  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land.  By  this 
removal  the  land  conveyancing  vulture  will  be  destroyed ;  so 
also  will  those  feudal  privileges  which  cause  noble  and  rich 
men  to  set  more  than  a  commercial  value  upon  land,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  agricultural  class,  farmer  and  peasant,  which 
must  form  the  base  of  all  social  prosperity.  The  abolition  of 
feudal  landlordism,  then,  is  the  only  mode  to  accomplish  this, 
f  History  and  science  clearly  tell  us  that  it  is  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end,  if  we  would  establish  peasant  proprietary  at  all,  to 
seek  reductions  of  rent  by  artificial  expedients  like  Land 
Courts,  or  to  propose  to  tax  the  whole  community  to  buy 
from  landlords  the  confiscated  property  of  the  farmer  and  the 
natural  agent,  or  State  property  over  which  he  (the  landlord) 
has  usurped  rights  not  his  own  by  English  law. 

“The  price  of  land  at  present  is  artificial.  We  shall  know 
its  true  value  when  primogeniture,  entail,  settlements,  convey¬ 
ancing,  feudal  privileges  attached  to  land,  as  grand  jurorships, 
county  Lord  Lieutenancy,  etc.,  are  swept  away.  When  land 
can  be  sold  for  debt  as  easily  as  peasants'  cows,  big  estates 
will  break  up  rapidly ;  when  all  the  land  of  the  country  has 
become  saleable,  instead  of  about  a  quarter  of  it,  as  now,  and 
as  upon  the  Continent,  by  an  expenditure  of  fifteen  minutes’ 
time,  and  half-a-crown  of  money  for  each  sale,  large  or  small, 
then  we  shall  have  the  natural  price.  It  will  be  cheaper  far 
than  any  based  upon  reduced  rent  obtained  in  the  Land  Court; 
it  will  also  be  a  fair  price  in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  term 
can  be  used  in  commerce.  Then  you  will  see  properties, 
large  and  small,  rising  by  natural  law  over  the  country,  from 
the  ranks  of  hitherto  starving  labourers  and  harassed  tenants. 

“  Begin  at  the  other  end,  the  result  will  be — if  a  good 
reduction  be  obtained  in  the  Land  Court  it  will  merely  miti¬ 
gate  the  ferocity  of  landlord  action.  Make  the  tenant  comfort¬ 
able,  and  you  perpetuate  the  institution  of  landlordism  for 
fifteen  years,  till  a  dispute  arises  about  the  fixing  of  the  fair 
rent  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  proposition  to  borrow  the 
purchase  money  from  the  State  has  been  hailed  by  the  Tories 
with  delight,  and  they  propose  a  bill  for  the  purpose.  They 
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are  wise  in  their  generation.  The  State  money  would  stiffen 
the  price.  The  Tories  fear  that  the  doctrines  of  Cliffe  Leslie 
and  Stuart  Mill — of  which  Henry  George  and  Michael  Davitt 
are  exponents — will  triumph ;  that  the  feudal  props  will  be 
knocked  away ;  and  that  the  natural  price  will  be  very  much 
lower  than  that  which  a  Land  Court,  reduced  rent,  and  State 
purchase  money  would  enable  them  at  present  to  obtain. 

44  We  have  authority  for  our  views  on  this  question. 
Macaulay  describes  how  the  English  freeholders  and  yeomen 
disappeared  during  the  last  hundred  years  under  the  action  of 
the  feudal  land  laws,  and  he  says : — 4  Place  a  million  of  small 
proprietors  upon  the  soil  to-morrow,  and  the  existing  feudal  laws 
will  sweep  them  off  in  a  few  generations.’  Twenty  years  ago, 
Cliffe  Leslie  warned  Mr  Gladstone  that  any  reform  of  the  land 
laws  he  attempted  would  be  upon  a  rotten  foundation  if  he  did 
not  cut  up  these  feudal  laws  by  the  very  roots.  Mr  Gladstone 
began  at  the  other  end.  His  ideas  were  fixity  of  tenure,  fair 
rent,  free  sale.  See  the  result.  Act  ’69-70,  total  failure;  Act 
’8 1  requires  a  crutch  already. 

44  It  is  clear  that  the  policy  of  legislation  will  be  more  and 
more  to  tax  unearned  rather  than  earned  incomes,  natural 
agents  like  land  and  their  unearned  increment  rather  than  that 
absolute  property,  like  that  which  the  peasant  proprietor 
creates  in  or  upon  the  natural  agent,  and  which  is  his  own,  in 
the  same  sense  that  a  merchant’s  goods  are  his  own.  If  this 
be  so — and  readers  of  the  Financial  Reformer  know  it  is — then 
let  the  people  calculate,  in  buying  land,  that,  as  sure  as  the 
sun  will  rise,  so  sure  will  this  generation  see  the  restoration  of 
the  Land  Tax,  stolen  from  the  people  by  the  nobles  200  years 
ago.  This  must  be  considered  in  the  price ;  and  the  man  who 
advises  purchase  without  this  being  calculated,  is  not  a  wise 
adviser,  were  it  Michael  Davitt  himself. 

44  The  laws  of  all  nations  recognise  two  kinds  of  property — 
chattel,  or  property  absolute;  and  natural  agent,  or  limited 
property.  Earl  Dudley  threatened  the  men  on  strike  he  would 
close  his  coal  mines  for  a  generation.  44  No,  you  won’t,  my 
lord,”  replied  th z  London  Times ;  44  you  force  us  to  tell 
you  that  they  are  not  property  absolute ;  they  belong  to  the 
nation ;  you  must  use  them.”  Earl  Dudley  can  sell  the  coal  or 
the  mine  for  his  own  benefit,  but  it  belongs  to  the  State.  So 
does  all  the  land.  4A  man  cannot  become  absolute  owner  of 
land,’  says  Williams,  in  his  4 Handbook  of  Real  Property;’  but 
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the  peasant  proprietor  must  be  owner  to  the  extent  of  being 
able  to  buy,  sell,  or  hold  land  with  absolute  security  of  tenure 
so  long  as  he  fulfils  his  State  obligations. 

“To  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  nation, 
we  respectfully  commend  these  views.  They  contain,  in  our 
opinion,  the  true  settlement  of  the  land  and  labour  question. 
For  a  dozen  years  these  have  been  with  us  prominent  con¬ 
siderations.  We  saw  the  question  coming  up  of  the  land  for 
the  people,  and  were  glad  when  it  arose.  We  will  obey  the 
will  of  Ireland  and  loyally  follow  you,  sinking  for  a  time  our 
own  opinions,  rather  than  have  mutiny  in  the  national  ranks. 
Better  a  Balaldava  charge,  even  though  we  know  ‘some  one 
has  blundered,’  than  hesitation  on  the  day  of  battle. 

“  Earnestly  wishing  you  long  life  and  happiness  to  lead  the 
united  nation  on  the  true  path, 

“On  behalf  of  this  meeting, 

“John  Ferguson,  Chairman.” 

Mr  Michael  Davitt,  who  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
cheering,  said — “  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that,  whenever  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  sooner  or  later  find  myself  on  a  Glasgow  platform ; 
but  it  is  not  strange  that  on  each  of  these  interesting  occasions 
I  should  be  the  recipient  of  such  an  earnest  and  hearty 
welcome  as  that  you  have  thought  fit  to  extend  to  me  this 
evening,  because  you  never  fail  to  extend  the  same  to  every  one 
who  is  in  any  way  identified  with  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
(Applause.)  I  never  like  to  speak  after  my  friend,  Mr  John 
Ferguson,  because  he  never  leaves  me  anything  to  say.  There 
is  not  a  single  topic  of  interest  or  phase  of  the  Irish  question 
he  has  not  gone  over  to-night,  and  for  me  to  try  to  find 
something  to  speak  upon,  would  be  almost  as  fruitless  as 
trying  to  pick  up  a  crust  of  bread  in  a  Dartmoor  cell.  (Laughter. ) 
While  on  the  whole  supporting  the  programme  of  reform  which 
has  been  issued  by  the  Irish  National  Conference,  I  claim  the 
right  to  say  that  there  are  one  or  two  drawbacks  in  connection 
with  it,  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  weakness  of  article  2, 
which  defines  the  final  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  Question 
to  be  one  of  peasant  proprietary.  Mr  Parnell  believes  that 
this  will  be  the  best  settlement  for  Ireland.  I  hold  that  it 
will  not  be  the  best  settlement  for  Ireland.  I  hold  that,  until 
the  aspiration  of  the  Irish  people,  expressed  so  often  in  that 


slogan  cry  of  ‘The  Land  for  the  People/  which  had  rung  over 
Ireland  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  was  recognised  in 
legislation,  and  the  land  of  Ireland  was  made  over  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  as  the  national  property,  there  could  be  no  just' or 
final  settlement  of  the  land  question.  (Applause.)  I  am  here 
reminded  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said^and  written 
about  nationalisation  and  peasant  proprietary,  and  as  my 
name  has  been  connected  with  the  former,  I  wish  to  answer 
some  of  the  misrepresentations  made  at  my  expense  in  reference 
to  that  plan  of  settlement  I  am  told  that  my  scheme  would 
hand  over  the  land  of  Ireland  to  the  British  Government;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  a  national  scheme,  and  should  not  be 
supported.  I  have  claimed  that  the  land  of  Ireland  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be  administered 
on  their  behalf  in  the  interests,  not  of  one  class,  but 
of  the  entire  Irish  population,  and  I  hold  that  a  more 
national  proposal  has  never  been  made  in  connection 
with  an  Irish  question.  Men  who  would  accuse  me  of  an 
anti-national  proposal  in  connection  with  Ireland,  or  of 
being  guilty  of  intending  to  hand  over  my  native  soil 
to  a  political  enemy,  forget  this  fact,  that  every  brick  in 
every  cell,  every  bar  in  every  prison  in  which  I  have  been 
incarcerated  would  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  me,  could 
I  be  guilty  of  any  such  intention.  We  want  in  Ireland 
to  make  its  government  national,  to  make  its  education 
national,  to  make  its  literature  national.  We  want,  pend¬ 
ing  the  Establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  to  make  its 
representation  national,  and  when,  in  addition,  we  want  to 
make  the  land  national,  how  can  it  be  called  an  anti-national 
proposal  ? ”  (Applause.)  Mr  Davitt  then  proceeded  to  meet 
objections  to  his  scheme  urged  by  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
As  to  the  objection  that  there  had  been  enough  agitation  in 
Ireland,  he  said,  “  I  do  not  know  a  man  of  the  Irish  Land 
League  movement  who  is  not  tired  of  the  work  of  agitation, 
but  so  long  as  a  premium  is  put  upon  Irish  agitation  by 
unwilling  statesmanship  and  legislation  in  England,  and  so  long 
as  we  see  our  country  kept  backward  in  social  and  political 
progress,  so  long  will  Irishmen  with  spirit  and  courage  revert 
to  any  method  justifiable  in  honour  and  in  truth  to  advance 
the  political  and  social  interests  of  their  country.”  (Applause.) 
Mr  Davitt  then  referred  to  a  statement  in  a  speech  of  Mr 
Trevelyan  that  he  (Mr  Davitt)  had  borne  testimony  to  the 


Success  of  the  Land  Act  and  the  Arrears  Bill,  inasmuch  as 
he  declared  that  they  had  arrested  agitation  in  Ireland.  In 
reference  to  this  statement  he  said,  “I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
expressed  any  opinion  on  these  two  measures  that  was  not 
unfavourable  to  them,  and  I  believe,  if  I  am  to  credit  the 
statements  of  the  Tory  press  in  Ireland  and  England,  I  had 
something  to  do  with  their  being  discredited  by  the  Irish  people. 
What  arrested  and  paralysed  the  Land  League  was  simply 
the  impatience,  want  of  judgment,  and  passion  of  ourselves. 
The  Land  Act  of  1881  only  deals  with  a  temporary  issue. 
Fixing  rents  now  is  no  settlement  of  the  land  question, 
as  it  affects  fundamental  principles.  The  fact  is,  this  whole 
legislation  of  Mr  Gladstone  is  vainly  'striving  to  correct 
with  left-handed  legislation  what  the  right  hand  of 
injustice  is  still  maintaining.  (Applause.)  Until  they  have 
the  courage  to  come  down  to  the  platform  enunciated  here  to¬ 
night,  and  sweep  away  Irish  landlordism  and  land  monopoly, 
a  Land  Act  like  that  which  has  been  passed  will  be  of  no 
value,  and  the  Land  Courts  in  Ireland  will  settle  nothing 
and  give  no  satisfaction.  The  question  of  social  reform, 
in  the  three  countries,  is  making  immense  strides.  With 
regard  to  Irish  landlordism,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
whether  it  will  cry,  ‘  Hold,  enough,’  or  will  be  pulled  to  pieces 
by  opposing  forces  in  England.  We  find  that  even  the  very 
moderate  body  of  English  land  reformers  known  as  the  English 
Farmers’  Alliance,  is  actually  progressing  in  the  direction  we 
are  going  :  and  such  evidence,  taken  in  connectio?!*with  the 
very  significant  resolution  passed  in  Manchester  by  the 
Trades’  Congress,  shows  that  this  social  question  is  going 
to  be  fought  out  in  England  on  more  Radical  and  more 
Democratic  lines  than  in  Ireland.”  Mr  Davitt  then  referred 
to  the  statement  of  Mr  Lowther  that  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
was  nothing  but  a  lot  of  unscrupulous  agitators,  and 
stated  that  Jim  Lowther  and  Buckshot  Forster  did  more 
than  any  two  Land  Leaguers  to  perpetuate  that  national 
sentiment,  which  never  burned  so  freely  ot  so  fiercely  as 
within  the  walls  of  prison.  After  answering  the  strictures  of 
Mr  Fawcett  in  Liverpool,  on  the  new  land  reform  movement, 
Mr  Davitt  proceeded  : — “  If  land  law  advocates  and  Whig 
trimmers  have  no  other  arguments  than  those  of  slander  and 
misrepresentation,  nationalisation,  or  whatever  you  please  to 
call  it,  will  not  be  arrested  by  such  attacks,  and  will  march  on 
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firmly  and  determinedly  to  success.  (Cheers.)  What  is  it  we 
aim  to  do — not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land?  Our  aim  is,  first,  to  minimise  the  poverty  and  the 
miseries  of  the  people ;  second,  to  bring  the  land  of 
every  country  to  its  greatest  food-producing  capacity  ;  third, 
re-assert  the  national  over  individual  ownership  of  the  soil 
of  every  country ;  and  fourthly,  to  give  to  the  non¬ 
agriculturist — that  is,  the  artisans  of  the  cities  and  the 
labourers  in  the  towns — a  direct  interest  in  the  land  of 
their  country  by  the  replacement  of  such  taxes  upon  land 
as  would  relieve  the  industrial  class  of  those  direct  and 
indirect  taxes  which  now  absorb  25  per  cent,  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  labour.  (Cheers.)  I  believe  that  the  justice  of  such 
a  movement  is  apparent  to  the  most  obtuse  mind.  We  do  not 
go  in  for  confiscation.  We  are  against  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  people  by  an  unscrupulous  class.  I  am  reminded 
that  there  is  another  word  they  have  hurled  at  my  head  like  a 
brickbat,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  even  staggered  under  the  blow. 
I  have  been  called  a  Communist.  The  real  Communism  is  to  be 
found  in  the  legislation  that  deliberately  robs  the  masses  of  a 
country  of  their  natural  rights — (cheers) — those  laws  that 
recognise  in  a  class  a  right  that  only  can  belong  to  a  nation ; 
because  as  every  one  in  this  world  has  got  a  share  in  the  land, 
God  would  not  be  God  or  just  if  he  meant  the  land  of  a 
country  for  one  class  in  the  country.  (Cheers.)  What 
is  Nationalisation  ?  A  system  of  land  tenure  that  will 
ensure  to  the  cultivators  or  occupiers  of  land  the  right  of 
occupancy  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  by 
law  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  shall 
guarantee  the  ownership  of  such  interest  or  property  as  the 
labour  or  capital  of  the  occupiers  may  have  created  in  the 
soil,  or  otherwise  purchased  from  preceding  occupiers,  and 
shall  finally  recognise  the  land  of  the  country,  apart  from  the 
extra  value  created  therein  by  labour,  as  the  national  property 
of  that  country,  and  not  of  a  class.  (Cheers.)  Having  com¬ 
menced  in  Ireland,  and  taken  you  over  to  England,  I 
have  a  word  to  say  about  Scotland.  While  I  am  glad  to 
see  an  intelligent  spirit  and  determination  in  Skye,  I  am 
most  anxious  that  here  in  Scotland  nothing  should  be  done 
by  these  Land  Law  reformers — by  the  farmers  or  labourers — 
that  would  give  the  landlord  class  a  legal  pretext  to  come 
down  upon  their  movement.  I  hope  they  will  learn  a  lesson 
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from  Ireland  in  that  respect.  (Cheers.)  The  broad  and  com¬ 
prehensive  platform  of  ‘  The  Land  for  the  People ,  must  surely 
and  easily  lay  hold  of  the  logical  mind  of  the  nation,  while 
its  objects  will  not  fail  to  recommend  themselves  to  a 
Christian  people,  as  it  aims  at  mitigating  the  miseries  of  the 
masses,  and  at  the  social  elevation  of  the  whole  community. 
(Cheers.)  The  gospel  of  ‘The  Land  for  the  People '  is  a 
universal  gospel.  It  rests  upon  truth,  justice,  and  right;  and 
it  demands  the  embodiment  in  human  legislation  of  these 
intentions  of  the  Creator  which  are  manifest  in  all  His  works 
around  us,  and  which  a  corrupt  and  a  mammonised  society 
have  ignored  or  trampled  upon  in  the  interests  of  class  mono¬ 
poly.  The  poorest  child  that  lives  to-day  in  the  poorest  quarter 
of  Glasgow  has  as  much  right,  in  the  intentions  of  its  Maker, 
to  live  by  labour  on  the  natural  agencies  which  are  created 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  Scotch  people  as  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland — (applause) — and  any  human  law  which  virtually 
creates  a  large  poor  and  a  small  wealthy  class,  by  creating  a 
monopoly  of  the  land  of  a  country,  and  shuts  out  the  masses 
from  direct  benefit  in  it,  is  monstrously  unjust,  and  should  be 
swept  away  for  ever.  (Applause.)  This  is  the  platform  I 
have  come  to  Scotland  to  preach,  this  is  the  doctrine  I  have 
held  from  the  inception  of  the  Land  League  movement,  and 
until  land  monopoly  falls  before  the  attacks  of  intellect  and 
progress,  until  landlordism  in  these  three  countries  is  swept 
away  like  every  other  feudal  institution,  I  shall  continue  that 
gospel  and  proclaim  its  doctrine  wherever  I  stand.  (.T^plause.) 
Coming  back  to  her  own  share  of  the  land  question,  and  what 
concerns  the  old  country,  I  have  to  ask  you,  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  new  National  League,  to  give  us  in  the 
future  that  measure  of  generous  support  which  was  never 
wanting  in  the  past.” 

After  delivering  his  address,  which  has  produced  an  excel¬ 
lent  effect  on  the  Scottish  people,  Mr  Davitt  wras  accompanied 
by  an  enthusiastic  crowd  to  the  railway  station,  and  as  the 
train  started  for  Lenzie,  where  he  was  staying  during  his 
Scottish  tour,  as  the  guest  of  Mr  Ferguson,  loud  cheers  greeted 
his  departure. 
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MEETING  IN  GREENOCK. 

Next  night,  Mr  Davitt  arrived  at  Greenock,  accompanied* 
by  Mr  Ferguson,  Mr  M‘Ghee,  and  Mr  McHugh.  They  were 
met  at  the  station  by  Mr  Neil  Brown,  an  influential  Highland 
gentleman.  Upon  reaching  the  carriage,  bands  of  music 
struck  up  Irish  airs,  and  accompanied  by  10,000  people,  they 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The  police  estimated  that 
there  was  at  least  4,000  people  in  the  hall,  though  there  was  a 
charge  for  admission.  Mr  Davitt  carried  his  audience 
thoroughly  with  him.  Hundreds  of  Scotchmen  were  in  the 
audience.  Two  Highland  gentlemen  made  speeches  which, 
had  they  been  delivered  in  Ireland  by  an  Irishman,  would 
certainly  have  secured  them  a  residence  for  some  time  in  one 
of  the  many  Queen’s  Hotels  which  Mr  Forster  found  so 
useful  during  his  unconstitutional  reign.  Mr  Neil  Brown,  the 
chairman,  said  they  would  give  the  landlords  the  compensation 
which  people  were  entitled  to  for  giving  up  that  which  they 
had  obtained  by  evil  means ;  most  of  them  were  entitled  to 
no  compensation.  A  worthy  Greenock  doctor  declared  that 
they  would  keep  within  the  law  till  the  law  was  broken  in  the 
Island  of  Skye  by  the  soldiers  assaulting  the  people,  but  if  the 
soldiers  shed  blood,  they  would  remember  the  Scriptural 
injunction,  “An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.” 


MEETING  IN  ABERDEEN. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  28th  November,  Mr  Davitt 
addressed  an  audience  in  the  University  City  of  Aberdeen. 
The  hall  was  crowded,  and  the  audience,  entirely  Scotch,  was 
as  enthusiastic  as  if  they  had  been  Irish.  This  meeting  was 
so  remarkable,  and  Mr  Davitt’s  address  so  able,  that  it  has 
been  judged  advisable  to  spread  the  light  by  issuing  it  in 
pamphlet  form.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  taken  from  the 
Aberdeen  Free  Press ,  \vhich  gave  a  splendid  report.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

Mr  Michael  Davitt,  the  well-known  Irish  agitator,  visited 
Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  and  in  the  evening  addressed  what 
was  anticipated  in  the  bills  as  a  “monster  meeting”  in  the 
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Music  Hall.  The  hall  was  very  quickly  crowded  after  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  from  the  outset  it  seemed  as  if  the 
turbulent  element  within  it  would  very  greatly  interfere  with 
the  proceedings.  Superintendent  Wyness  had,  however,  taken 
*  due  precautions,  and  had  distributed  among  the  auditors  a 
considerable  staff  of  policemen  in  plain  clothes.  A  consider¬ 
able  disturbance — amounting  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
free  fight — did  take  place  before  the  speaking  began,  but  the 
combatants  were  promptly  ejected,  and,  excepting  an  occa¬ 
sional  noisy  and  meaningless  interruption,  the  meeting  was  in 
character  very  much  the  same  as  other  public  meetings  held 
in  the  city. 

The  Chairman  said — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  great 
nonour  conferred  upon  me.  It  is  only  at  the  last  moment 
that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  occupy  this  position,  and 
therefore  there  is  not  much  to  be  expected  from  me  in  the  way 
of  introduction.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  we  have  here 
among  us  to-night  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  one  who,  I  may  say, 
has  stood  forward  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  which  he 
belongs — (cheers) — one  whose  sympathies  with  humanity  all 
may  unflinchingly  acquiesce  in — (cheers  and  laughter)— one 
whose  personal  comforts  have  never  for  one  moment  stood 
betwixt  him  and  duty — (cheers) — one  who,  I  may  say,  has 
become  a  martyr  for  the  people,  of  whom  he  is  a  representative. 
(Cheers.)  I  therefore  now  introduce  to  you  Mr  Davitt. 
(Cheers.)  And  I  hope,  whatever  may  be  the  feelings,  whether 
adverse  or  otherwise,  in  regard  to  the  principles  which  Mr 
Davitt  is  to  enunciate  to-night,  you  will  impartially  give  him  a 
fair  hearing.  (Cheers.) 

Mr  Davitt  then  said — Mr  Chairman  and  citizens  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  had  not  the  Chairman  concluded  his  remarks  with  that 
appeal  that  is  never  made  in  vain  to  an  educated  Scotch  audi¬ 
ence — (cheers) — an  appeal  for  a  patient  hearing— I  should 
have  asked  that  at  your  hands.  I  am  aware  that,  standing 
here  to-night,  a  man  of  another  nationality,  one  who  has  been 
identified  with  a  movement  looked  upon  by  you,  doubtless, 
otherwise  than  as  I  look  upon  it,  must  occupy  a  somewhat 
awkward  position.  I  know  that  in  this  meeting  here  to-night 
there  are  hundreds  of  gentlemen  who  will  dissent  from  the 
principles  that  I  come  here  to  enunciate,  while  I  think  there 
are  others  present  who  will  find  that  I  come  here  to  enunciate 
no  principles  that  are  contrary  to  law,  to  religion,  or  morality. 
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(Cheers.)  I  could  not  for  a  moment  dream  of  coming  to 
another  land,  and  facing  another  people  than  my  own,  to 
advocate  any  doctrines  that  would  hurt  the  national  sentiment 
of  such  a  people,  or  that  would  militate  against  their  honour  or 
their  wellbeing.  I  am  here,  therefore,  to-night,  not  as  an  Irish  ** 
land  reformer,  not  to  speak  on  the  Irish  land  question,  but  as 
a  man  who  can  love  humanity  in  Scotland— (cheers) — in 
Ireland,  in  England,  or  elsewhere,  and  whose  only  ambition 
in  life  is  to  minimise  the  poverty  and  the  misery  that  crush 
down  the  masses  throughout  the  world.  (Cheers.)  I  know 
that  there  are  Scotchmen  who  will  ask,  “  Why  is  this  Irishman 
over  here  ?  Why  cannot  he  allow  the  Scotch  people  to 
educate  themselves  on  the  land  question  ?  What  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  here?”  Well,  I  do  not  come  here  to  intrude;  I  do  not 
come  to  Scotland  to  interfere  with  any  land  movement  that 
may  now  be  in  existence  in  this  country  or  that  may  come 
into  existence  by  and  by ;  but  I  come  here,  as  I  have  said 
already,  to  lay  certain  principles  before  the  Scotch  people, 
and  they  can  either  accept  or  reject  such  principles  just  as  they 
please.  (Cheers.)  I  trust  that  no  gentleman  will  be  inter^ 
fered  with  simply  because  he  dissents  from  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  ( Cheers.)  After  I  have  done,  it  will  be  open  to  any 
gentleman  or  any  section  of  this  audience  to  dissent  or  other¬ 
wise  express  disapproval  of  my  sentiments,  just  as  may  be 
desired.  (Cheers.)  I  will  now,  instead  of  making  any  set 
speech  upon  land  reform,  content  myself  with  laying  down 
principles*  that  I  think  can  be  advocated  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  England.  These  principles  I  will  put  forth  in 
defence  of  that  scheme  of  land  tenure  that  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  nationalisation  of  land.  (Cheers.)  What  makes 
the  land  of  a  country  valuable  ?  Two  things,  and  neither  of 
them  is  the  system  of  landlordism.  (Cheers.)  One  is  labour 
and  the  other  is  the  aggregation  of  population  and  the  pursuit 
of  industry  by  such  population.  (Cheers.)  The  labour  is  the 
farmer’s;  it  is  his  capital.  He  sinks  it  in  the  soil  and  brings 
forth  food  for  consumers.  His  is  the  first  claim  upon  what  is 
thus  produced,  while  the  property  or  interest  which  he  creates 
in  the  soil  by  his  labour  is  his  absolutely,  to  be  sold  to  whom 
he  pleases  and  when  he  pleases.  (Cheers.)  Land  is  valuable 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  food-producing  qualities.  This  value 
is  in  proportion  to  the  contiguity  of  population,  land  in  or  near 
cities  being  much  more  valuable  than  even  better  land  away 
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from  communities.  The  rights  of  the  community  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  value  thus  created  by  it  is  the  same  as  the  right 
of  the  farmer  to  the  value  which  his  labour  and  capital  creates  in 
the  land.  How  are  these  rights  of  the  community  to  be 
**  recognised?  By  removing  the  taxes  now  paid  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes,  and  placing  the  same  upon  the  land.  (Cheers.) 
“And  what  about  the  rights  of  the  landlord?”  say  my  critics. 
(Cries  of  “  Hear,  hear.”)  “And  who  owns  the  soil  of  a  country  ?” 
(A  voice — “  The  people.”)  The  answer  to  the  last  question 
will  determine  the  answer  to  the  first.  Who  owns  the  soil 
of  Scotland  or  any  land  ?  John  Stuart  Mill — (cheers)— -says 
the  people  of  a  country  own  its  land.  (Cheers.)  Common 
sense  tells  every  one  of  us  that  the  land  of  a  country  could 
never  have  been  intended  by  its  Maker  to  be  the  property  of 
any  class — (cheers) — but  that  every  person  created  to  live 
thereon,  should  have  certain  rights  thereto  in  consequence  of 
his  very  birth.  (Cheers.)  If  the  land  of  Scotland  was  made 
for  all  its  people  alike  ;  if  the  land  of  a  country  belongs  to  the 
people  of  that  country,  why  should  it  continue  to  be  the 
property  of  a  class,  and  that  a  non-producing  class  ?  (Cheers.) 
Why  should  five  or  six  thousand  people  receive  what  belongs 
to  the  entire  population  by  natural  right,  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  population  at  large  which  make  the  rent  by  giving 
to  the  land  the  value  that  alone'  can  produce  it  ?  (Cheers.) 
The  farmer  and  the  consumer,  otherwise  the  public  generally, 
produce  rent.  The  landlord  system,  which  produces  nothing 
but  poverty,  steps  in  and  takes  that  which  it  did  not  earn,  and 
thus  breaks  the  commandment  which  says,  u  Thou  shalt  not 
steal.”  (Cheers,,  and  some  hissing. )  But  then  we  are  confronted 
by  our  critics  with  the  claims  of  prescriptive  right.  If  a  system, 
which  rests  its  claims  to  the  ownership  of  land  upon  prescrip 
tive  right,  was  the  best  system  for  the  working  of  such  land  and 
the  general  good  of  the  people,  there  would  at  least  be  a 
utilitarian  reason  for  its  support  and  continuance  ;  but  history, 
and  our  own  every-day  experience,  teach  that  landlordism  is  a 
check  upon  production,  that  it  ties  up  the  land,  that  it  places 
an  enormous  burden  upon  that  which  alone  can  produce  rent, 
that  is  labour.  (Cheers.)  Where,  then,  are  the  reasons  to  be 
found  upon  which  to  defend  such  a  system,  and  where  have 
been  the  sanction  and  the  utility  for  the  lame  argument  of 
prescriptive  right  ?  Of  course,  lawyers  will  call  this  doctrine 
all  the  hard  names  that  are  used  when  there  is  no  case,  and 
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the  only  plan  of  defence  is  to  abuse  the  opposite  side. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  But  then,  lawyers  are  not  only  what 
Carlyle  described  them — u  the  conservators  of  ancient  barbar¬ 
ism/' — (laughter  and  cheers) — but  they  are,  next  to  the 
landlords  and  the  “factors,”  as  you  term,  them  up  here  in 
Aberdeenshire,  the  class  most  interested  in  the  defence  of  a 
system  which  breeds  litigation,  and  keeps  the  wheels  of  legal 
chicanery  in  perpetual  motion.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
Prescriptive  rights  and  length  of  possession  might  be  as- 
logically  applied  in  defence  of  political  despotism  as  in  support 
of  landlordism.  (Cheers.)  Every  institution  that  has  fallen 
before  "the  march'  of  progress,  would  have  maintained  its 
position  until  to-day  if  prescriptive  rights  and  duration  of 
existence  constituted  unquestionable  right  to  perpetuity.  If 
prescriptive  rights  and  length  of  possession  constituted  a  claim 
that  could  not  be  answered,  you  would  still  have  the  Stuart 
dynasty  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland.  (Cheers.)  That  only 
has  a  right  to  exist  which  is  consonant  with  right  itself,  and 
the  purposes  of  which  are  the  good  of  mankind  and  the 
welfare  of  society.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Landlordism  is 
the  living  embodiment  of  wrong,  usurps  rights  which  belong  to 
humanity,  and  endangers  the  peace  of  society  by  being  the 
primary  cause  of  poverty,  and  therefore  the  chief  factor  in  the 
production  of  crime.  (Cheers,  hisses,  and  booing.)  There 
are  two  other  arguments  frequently  urged  against  land  reform 
as  now  advocated  that  I  will  endeavour  to  meet  here  this  even¬ 
ing,  as  they  are  very  likely  to  be  advanced  by  landlord  apolo¬ 
gists  against  the  principles  I  am  maintaining,  in  order  to 
dissuade  the  Scotch  people  from  adopting  such  principles.  One 
is  that  the  land  for  the  people  means  a  plot  of  land  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country — (laughter,  booing,  and 
a  voice  “Yes”)— and  the  other  is  that  the  same  attack  which 
we  make  upon  absolute  ownership  of  land  by  a  class  can  be 
and  will  be  by  and  by  made  against  every  other  description  of 
property  in  the  economy  of  society.  It  requires  very  little 
reasoning  to  convince  intelligent  men  that  such  arguments  as 
these  are  as  untrue  as  they  are  logically  weak.  The  land  for 
the  people  means  that  its  administration  should  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  large,  instead,  as  now,  in  the  interest 
of  a  single  class  of  the  community.  (Cheers.)  It  means  that 
the  land  should  be  the  property  of  the  nation — (hear,  hear) — 
and  not  the  property  of  any  section  of  the  nation.  (Cheers.) 
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It  means  that  instead  of  a  farmer  or  occupier  of  land  in  Scot¬ 
land  being  ground  down  by  a  landlord  or  factor,  he  shall  have 
the  security  of  the  State  behind  him,  and  shall  be  guaranteed 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  property  which  his  labour  and 
*  capital  create  in  the  soil — (cheers) — subject  to  conditions 
which  shall  be  imposed,  £Ot  in  the  interests  of  a  class  or  of  an 
individual,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  population  of 
Scotland.  (Cheers.)  In  other  words,  instead  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  having  to  pay  a  rack  rent  to  a  landlord,  whether  his 
land  produces  such  rent  year  by  year  or  not,  the  land  would  be 
required  to  meet  so  much  of  public  taxation  as  would  be  a  just 
and  fair  tithe  upon  the  national  property — (cheers) — and 
which  would  remove  from  farmers,  labourers,  artisans,  and  the 
whole  industrial  classes  that  burden  of  taxation  which  now 
falls  both  heavily  and  unjustly  upon  those  least  able  to  spare 
it  from  their  earnings.  (Cheers.)  Under  such  a  system  the 
tenant-farmer  could  sell  freely  and  without  restriction  the 
tenant-rights  or  the  interest  which  he  had  created  in  his  hold¬ 
ing,  while  the  State,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  could  lease  the 
land  itself  and  impose  only  the  conditions  which  would  secure 
the  rights  of  occupancy  to  the  occupier.  (Cheers. )  If  the  land 
should  be  thus  managed,  say  through  the  medium  of  elective 
County  Boards  under  the  supervision  of  Parliament,  the  rights 
'  of  the  tenant-farmers  would  be  infinitely  more  secure  than  now, 
when  they  are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  a  wealthy  and  privi¬ 
leged  class.  (Cheers.)  The  land  would  then  be  thrown  open 
to  unrestricted  cultivation.  Food-stuffs  would  be  increased 
and  cheapened,  whilst  the  tens  of  millions  of  pounds  we  now 
send  abroad  every  year  to  bring  grain  to  Great  Britain  could 
then  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  labour,  in  increasing 
the  food-producing  capacities  of  the  soil  now  under  til¬ 
lage,  and  in  bringing  millions  of  acres  of  untilled  land 
under  cultivation.  (Cheers.)  I  will  now  deal  with  the  other 
objection — That  if  the  land  were  converted  into  national 
property,  other  property  could  also  be  so  treated.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  silly  argument,  put  forward  to  frighten  the  citizens  of 
towns — shopkeepers  and  others — into  an  opposition  to  nation¬ 
alisation,  and  has  neither  foundation  in  fact  nor  in  reason. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  man  who  makes  a  pair  of  boots  or  a  table, 
or  purchases  articles  of  consumption,  or  builds  a  house,  has  a 
clear  and  unquestioned  right  to  what  he  himself  creates,  or  to 
what  he  purchases  from  those  who  may  have  made  such 
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property.  Property  which  owes  its  existence  to  human  effort, 
or  that  has  been  created  by  the  application  of  capital  and 
labour,  is  property  absolute,  the  right  to  which  by  the  owner 
can  neither  be  questioned  in  morality  nor  interfered  with  in 
justice.  (Cheers.)  The  property  which  a  farmer,  for  instance, 
creates  in  his  land  by  labour  or  capital  is  his,  because  he  made 
it,  and  through  this  clear  title  he  can  dispose  of  it  to  whoever 
wants  to  purchase  it.  (Cheers.)  But  the  land  itself,  which 
neither  he  nor  the  landlord  nor  mankind  nor  any  human  agency 
could  possibly  create,  a  natural  agency,  indispensable  to 
human  existence,  and,  therefore,  the  birthright  of  mankind, 
cannot  be  sold,  because  no  man  or  class  of  men  can  show  or 
prove  a  title  to  what  God  has  made  for  all  men — (cheers) — and 
which  he  leaves  from  generation  to  generation  as  a  heritage 
to  the  children  of  men.  (Cheers.)  I  will  now  answer  some 
objections  of  a  more  reasonable  and  logical  nature  advanced  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  land  for  the  people,  objections 
which  a  practical  and  equitable  people  like  the  Scotch  will 
require  to  be  met  by  any  one  advocating  the  change  which  it 
is  proposed  to  make  in  the  land  tenure  of  Scotland.  (Cheers.) 
One  is,  that  this  change  is  tantamount  to  what  is  known  as 
Communism — (a  few  cries  of  “hear,  hear”) — and  another  is — 
“  What  is  to  be  done  with  what  is  called  and  recognised  by 
law  as  the  rights  of  the  landlords?”  In  answer  to  the  first  of 
these  objections,  I  would  say  that  the  word  Communism  is  a 
term  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  understand.  (Booing, 
laughter,  and  cheers,  and  cries  of  u  The  Land  League.”)  I 
have  heard  it  applied  to  fixity  of  tenure.  It  has  been  cast  at 
the  least  change  that  has  been  recently  proposed  in  the  land 
tenure  of  these  three  countries.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  the 
transfer  from  a  class  to  the  nation  of  the  right  which  can  only 
in  justice  belong  to  the  nation,  and  which  is  to  some  extent 
exercised  to-day  by  the  Government  of  England,  be  Com¬ 
munism,  it  will  not  constitute  a  very  formidable  objection  to 
the  scheme  of  land  reform  which  is  proposed  in  the  interests 
of  the  masses  of  Great  Britain — to  extend  the  application  of 
the  principle  which  is  recognised  by  the  law  of  the  land  at  the 
present  hour.  Whatever  proposes  to  minimise  poverty  and 
human  misery  must  be  in  the  interests  of  society  and  good 
government,  no  matter  by  what  ugly  name  it  may  be  termed. 
If  the  earnings  of  labour  can  be  freed  from  the  rent  tax  now 
imposed  upon  it,  in  the  interests  of  the  non-producing  class, 
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property  is  thereby  protected,  and  confiscation  of  the  fruits  of 
industry  is  prevented.  That  the  legal  rights  of  landlords  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  ere  their  system  is  legislatively 
abolished  no  one  can  deny;  but  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  discussion  of  such  rights  ere  the  rate  of  compensation  can 
be  determined.  The  farmer  and  the  community  have  rights  in 
the  land  also,  and  as  recent  legislation  in  reference  to  Ireland 
has,  at  least,  in  the  wording  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881 — 
(cheers)— declared  that  rent  should  not  be  chargeable  upon 
the  property  which  the  tenant-farmer  creates  on  the  soil,  neither 
can  landlords  in  justice  exact  compensation  for  the  extra  value 
given  to  the  land  independent  of  outlay  on  their  part  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  value.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that 
landlordism  in  England  and  Scotland  has  failed  to  perform  those 
duties  to  the  State  the  fulfilment  of  which,  under  the  feudal 
tenures  previous  to  the  Long  Parliament,  constituted  the  right 
of  the  landlord  to  exact  rents  in  money  or  kind  from  those 
who  cultivated  the  soil.  (Cheers.)  Well,  then,  what  was  said 
in  holy  writ  of  the  unfaithful  servant  can  now  be  said  of 
landlordism  in  these  three  countries.  (Cheers.)  “  Give  an 
account  of  thy.  stewardship,  for  thou  canst  be  steward  no 
longer.5’  (Loud  cheers.)  How  has  landlordism  administered 
the  land  in  these  three  countries  ?  Has  it  not  banished  the 
people?  (Cheers.)  Has  it  not  deteriorated  the  land  ?  Is  it 
not  true  that  over  one  hundred"  millions  of  money  leave  these 
countries  every  year  for  food-stuffs,  while  millions  of  acres  are 
lying  idle  and  waste  to  suit  the  pleasures  of  a  few  ?  (Great 
cheering.)  Is  this  system  not  filling  our  cities  with  poverty 
and  our  prisons  with  crime  ?  (Renewed  cheering.)  Are 
tenant-farmers  to  pay  those  rents  now  which  it  taxed  their 
utmost  to  meet  even  when  higher  prices  were  obtained  for 
grain  and  stock  some  years  gone  by?  (Loud  cheers.)  It  is 
not  always  remembered  that  the  land  of  Scotland,  acre  per 
acre,  is  rented  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  land  of  Ireland, 
and  that  in  recent  years  it  has  been  well-nigh  as  much  depopu¬ 
lated,  at  least  in  the  northern  parts.  (Cheers.)  If,  then,  the 
necessity  for  a  change  in  the  land  laws  of  Scotland  is  evident— 
and  every  day  proves  that  such  change  will  soon  be  inevitable 
• — the  question  for  practical  men  to  discuss  is — What  system  of 
land  laws  would  be  best  for  the  whole  country?  (Cheers.)  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  principle  of  landlordism  is 
now  being  repudiated  by  the  public  mind  of  the  three  countries 
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• — (cheers) — and  that  any  system  that  would  propose  to  em¬ 
body  such  a  principle  in  it  would  leave  the  great  social  problem 
of  the  time  unsettled,  even  though  it  took  the  land  from  a  few 
thousand  landlords  and  created  thereon  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  more  under  the  name  of  peasant  proprietors.  (Re¬ 
newed  cheers.)  Taking  the  land  from  one  class  and  giving  it 
as  absolute  property  to  another  is  not  doing  away  with  land 
monopoly — (cheers) — but  simply  perpetuating  it.  (Cheers.) 
Making  the  land  of  the  country  its  national  property,  and 
giving  the  farmers  the  right  of  free  sale  of  interest,  security  of 
occupancy  subject  to  fair  conditions,  the  right  of  compensation 
for  disturbance,  is  the  only  fair  settlement  that  can  be  final  and 
just,  and  which  will  stem  the  tide  of  social  discontent  that  will 
always  endanger  society  as  the  educated  masses  begin  to  think 
and  reason  upon  the  causes  of  poverty  and  human  misery. 
(Cheers. )  One  chief  objection  advanced  against  nationalisation 
is  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  administering  so  huge  an 
interest  as  that  of  the  land  through  means  of  any  Governmental 
machinery,  and  I  must  here  acknowledge  the  very  fair  and 
very  able  manner  in  which  Professor  Minto — (great  cheering) 
— discussed  this  difficulty  in  this  city  last  night.  But  while  I 
grant  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  undertaking  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  face,  I  do  not  admit  that  it  would  be  an  insuperable 
one.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  weight  of  such  an  objection 
would  disappear  if  it  were  proposed  to  administer  the  land  by 
means  of  elective  county  boards  ymder  the  supervision  of  either 
an  Imperial  or  National  Parliament.  Here  the  prejudice 
against  centralisation  would  be  allayed,  and  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  by  means  of  the  ballot,  would  elect  men  who  would  ad¬ 
minister  the  land  within  their  jurisdiction  so  as  to  promote  the 
security  of  those  who  cultivated,  and  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  community  in  the  same.  (Cheers.)  It  is  frequently 
overlooked  that  nationalisation,  even  in  land,  is  worked  to-day 
in  England.  The  Crown  Lands,  which  were  formerly  allowed 
to  monarchs  of  England,  are  now  managed  by  the  State.  The* 
revenues  are  collected  and  put  into  the  public  Treasury  by  the 
Government,  while  an  annual  sum  to, the  Queen  is  voted  in  the 
estimates  every  year  in  lieu  of  what  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  and  other  State  lands  used  to  yield  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Royal  Family.  (Cheers).  Having  then,  in  a  some¬ 
what  hurried  manner,  gone  over  the  various  arguments  for  and 
against  the  nationalisation  of  land,  I  leave  you,  gentlenren,  to 
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draw  your  own  conclusions.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  such  a  great 
change  will  not  be  worked  in  a  year  or  two  in  these  countries 
I  am  prepared  to  admit,  but  that  fact  does  not  invalidate  its 
justice  or  argue  in  preference  of  what  would  settle  nothing, 
although  it  might  afford  temporary  relief.  (Cheers.)  Pending 
such  a  settlement,  I  think  the  farmers  ‘of  Scotland  should 
demand  reduction  in  their  present  high  rents  by  claiming  the 
right  of  an  independent  tribunal,  elected  by  the  people,  to 
arbitrate  between  themselves  and  the  landlords.  (Cheers.)  I 
only  trust  that  whatever  shape  such  land  agitation  may  take, 
that  it  will  be  conducted  within  the  lines  of  law  and  the  consti¬ 
tution — (cheers,  and  a  voice,  “Land  League ”) — that  it  will  be 
discussed  calmly  and  logically  in  the  field  of  argument,  that  no 
bad  blood  or  ill-feeling  may  exist,  but  like  a  Christian  people 
you  may  better  your  social  and  political  condition  with  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  civilised  world.  (Loud  and  continued 
cheering). 

The  following  resolution  was  then  carried  : — u  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  a  radical  change  is  urgently  needed  in 
the  land  laws  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  system  which 
would  best  conform  to  the  security  of  the  cultivators  of  land 
and  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large  would  be  a  system  of 
land  nationalisation  that  would  substitute  for  the  payment  of 
rent  to  landlordism  a  land  tax  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community.” 

Returning  from  Aberdeen  on  Sunday,  after  travelling  all 
day,  Mr  Davitt  was  met,  on  his  way  to  Lenzie,  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Michael  Davitt  Branch  of  the  Glasgow  Land  League. 
He  had  promised  to  visit  the  Branch.  To  his  amazement,  he 
found  himself  in  the  Albion  Hall,  with  a  dense  mass  of  about 
2,000  people  before  him,  who  had  paid  for  admission.  Though 
wearied  and  hungry,  Mr  Davitt  spoke  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
then  drove  off  for  Lenzie,  where  he  arrived  at  9.30  p.m. 


MEETING  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Monday  evening,  30th  October,  found  Mr  Davitt 
addressing  a  large  meeting  in  the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh — Mr 
Ferguson  in  the  chair.  He  was  very  fatigued,  but  went 
through  his  address  splendidly,  finishing  up  at  nine  o'clock, 
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just  in  time  for  him  and  Mr  Ferguson  to  catch  the  London 
express  to  Glasgow,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  railway 
company,  arranged  to  stop  at  Lenzie.  The  Edinburgh  speech 
provoked  great  enthusiasm.  The  following  resolution,  which 
passed  unanimously,  will  prove  the  education  of  the  Edinburgh 
Land  Reformers : — “  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  a 
radical  change  was  urgently  needed1  in  the  land  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  system  which  would  best  promote  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  would  be  a  system  of  land  nationalisation  that  would 
substitute  for  the  payment  of  rent  to  landlords  a  land  tax  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  community.” 


MEETING  IN  DUNDEE. 

On  Wednesday  night,  ist  November,  Mr  Davitt  addressed 
a  crowded  meeting  in  Dundee.  The  lecturer  was  accompanied 
to  the  platform  by  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy¬ 
men  and  others,  and  his  appearance  was  the  signal  for  an 
enthusiastic  welcome,  the  audience  rising  en  masse ,  and  cheer¬ 
ing  and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  Mr  James  O’Kane 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  by  intimating 
that  two  letters  of  apology  had  been  received,  one  from  the 
Rev.  David  Macrae,  and  the  other  from  Mr  C.  C.  Maxwell. 
Mr  Macrae  in  his  letter  wrote  : — “  On  many  points  there  may 
be  wide  divergence  of  opinion ;  but  on  the  one  point  we  are, 
I  hope,  all  agreed,  and  that  is,  that  we  need,  not  only  in 
Ireland,  but  also  in  Scotland  and  England,  a  thorough  and 
radical  reform  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  the  land. 
The  land  belongs  to  the  people — (hear,  hear) — and  no  measure 
of  reform  can  be  regarded  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question 
that  does  not  clearly  recognise  and  embody  this  national  right. 
I  trust  most  earnestly  that  Ireland  will  not  isolate  herself  on 
this  question,  but  that  the  end  aimed  at  and  the  measures 
adopted  may  be  such  as  shall  allow,  and,  if  possible,  secure 
the  union  of  all  who  have  the  cause  of  the  people  at  heart.” 
The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr  Davitt,  the  founder  of  the 
Land  League,  whose  name,  he  said,  was  universally  cherished 
and  honoured,  and  remarked  that  they  were  not  only  to  hear 
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an  address  from  Mr  Davitt  but  to  show  him  that  they  appre¬ 
ciated  his  actions  in  the  past.  (Applause.) 

Upon  this  lecture  the  'Dundee  Advertiser  comments  as 
follows  : — “  Mr  Michael  Davitt  may  do  good  work  by  his 
lecturing  tour  through  lyigland  and  Scotland.  His  scheme 
for  nationalising  the  land  is  in  advance  of  the  time.  But  this 
is  certainly  no  reason  why  he  should  not  make  it  understood 
by,  and,  if  possible,  acceptable  to.  the  constituencies.  The 
reception  which  is  being  accorded  to  him  by  large  meetings  in 
the  Scotch  towns  will  have  shown  him  that  his  intentions  at 
least  are  appreciated,  and  that  his  work,  which  is  educative,  is 
welcomed.  Scotchmen  may  feel  that  his  scheme  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  They  are  probably  of  opinion  that  he  has  failed  to 
show  how  the  landlords  are  with  justice*to  be  displaced,  except 
at  a  cost  ruinous  to  the  State.  But  they  know  that  this  land 
question  has  to  be  worked  out  by  reformers  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  knowing  what  Mr  Davitt  has  done  in  Ireland  they 
hear  him  with  the  attention  and  respect  which  are  due  to  one 
who  has  suffered  in  the  cause  which  he  promotes,  the  purity  of 
whose  motives  is  undoubted,  and  whose  character  as  a  man 
has  won  him  the  esteem  even  of  those  who  most  condemn  his 
action  in  the  field  of  politics,” 


MEETING  IN  INVERNESS. 

On  Saturday,  4th  November,  Mr  Davitt  spoke  in  Inverness 
to  an  audience  entirely  Scotch,  by  which  he  was  received  as 
warmly  as  elsewhere.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  Land 
Law  Reform,  he  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  a  social  reformer, 
now-a-days,  are  scarcely  such  as  would  encourage  the  timid  to 
so  uphill  and  hazardous  an  undertaking.  The  Press,  upon 
which  every  cause  affecting  society  must  depend  for  public 
sanction  and  acceptance,  is,  in  Great  Britain,  a  purely  con¬ 
servative  power.  Its  duty  is  to  defend  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  its  practice  to  give  way  to  progress  only  when  to 
advance  beyond  party  principles  and  traditional  ideas  of  reform 
becomes  inevitable.  It  invariably  looks  upon  a  reformer  as  an 
agitator  disturbing  the  repose  of  society,  the  equity  of  whose 


proposals,  or  justice  of  whose  demands,  are  subordinated  to  the 
consideration  “that  whatever  is,  is  best.”  Crimes  that  are 
incidental  to  the  evils  that  are  demanded  to  be  removed,  and 
accidental  to  the  movement  which  formulates  such  demand, 
are  put  down  to  the  charge  of  those  who  are  striving  to  do 
away  with  the  incentives  to  their  commission. 

When,  then,  to  all  this  is  added  the  array  of  all  the  powers — 
legal,  party,  class,  selfish,  and  dogmatic — that  every  new  move¬ 
ment  is  sure  to  have  pitted  against  it  by  the  conservative 
influences  of  society,  it  becomes  no  trifling  task  to  face  such 
opposition,  and  combat  the  prejudices  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress,  truth,  and  justice. 

Then,  again,  erroneous  ideas  of  justice  have  taken  such 
possession  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  those  who  suffer  most 
are  often  unable  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  such  suffering ; 
and  so  far  do  popular  prejudices  often  govern  the  public  mind, 
that  those  who  propose  to  reform  what  is  responsible  for  social 
or  political  wrong  are  looked  upon  as  public  enemies.  There¬ 
fore,  the  established  order  of  things  will  never  be  freed  from  the 
evils  which  are  generated  therefrom  until  those  who  perceive 
the  truth  determine  to  assert  it,  notwithstanding  they  meet 
with  opposition  and  blame,  and  their  efforts  are  rewarded  with 
denunciation  and  scorn.  In  spite  of  personal  unpopularity 
and  calumnious  abuse,  their  duty  is  to  persist  in  the  truth  until 
the  mass  of  mankind  are  compelled  to  listen. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  preface  my  remarks  upon  Land 
Reform  this  evening,  with  the  reflections  just  made,  in  the 
hope  that  you  may  be  induced  to  listen  to,  and  criticise  the 
principles  I  intend  to  expound  upon  their  merits,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  whatever  prejudice  may  have  possibly 
been  conjured  up  in  your  minds  in  relation  to  the  person  who 
comes  to  enunciate  such  principles,  or  in  consequence  bf  the 
reasons  I  have  just  adduced,  why  those  who  propose  what  is 
for  the  common  good  are  often  looked  upon  as  engaged  in 
what  appears  to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  society. 

Whether  it  be  agreeable  to  the  landocracy  of  Scotland  or 
not,  there  is,  beyond  question  of  doubt,  a  Scotch  land  move¬ 
ment  in  existence.  It  may  not  be  organised.  There  maybe 
no  combination  between  the  crofters  of  Skye  and  those  of 
Caithness,  but  there  is  in  the  popular  mind  of  Scotland  a 
revolt  against  the  idea  that  the  land  of  this  country  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  administered  in  behalf  of  a  privileged  class,  to  the 
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detriment  of  the  Scotch  nation ;  and  this*  rebellion  of  sentiment 
is  the  inevitable  herald  of  a  moral  force  onslaught  by  public 
opinion  upon  the  institution  of  landlordism  in  this  country. 

“  And  why  should  landlordism  be  abolished  in  Scotland  ?” 
may  be  asked  by  those  who  believe  in  the  social  necessity  of  a 
landed  aristocracy.  For  the  following,  among  other  equally 
weighty  reasons,  I  reply:  ist.  Because  landlordism  claims,  as 
its  absolute  property,  that  which  can  only  be  the  property  of 
the  whole  people,  in  so  much  as  it  was  created  by  God  for  all 
Scotchmen,  and  not  for  a  few.  2nd.  As  the  only  ground  upon 
which  landlordism  could  rest  a  claim  for  the  recognition  of  its 
right  by  the  State  was  the  administration  of  the  land  for  the  - 
good  of  the  whole  community,  that  right  is  long  since  morally 
cancelled  through  the  neglect  of  such  duty  ;  the  appropriation* 
of  the  entire  revenues  derived  from  the  land  for  personal  pur¬ 
poses,  to  the  consequent  loss  by  the  State  of  what  it  formerly 
derived  therefrom,  and  from  the  depopulation  of  the  country 
and  misapplication  of  its  soil  for  other  purposes  than  those 
of  producing  food  for  the  masses.  3rd.  Because  the  land¬ 
lords  who  claim  to  own  the  land  claim  also  the  increment  value 
of  such  land,  though  they  do  nothing  whatever  to  increase  its 
productiveness,  or  enhance  its  value,  which  are  due  solely  to 
the  application  of  labour  and  capital,  and  the  wants  of  the 
community  respectively.  4th.  Because  the  land  can  never  be 
cultivated  to  its  fullest  food-producing  capacity  until  it  is  freed 
from  those  selfish  and  monstrous  restrictions  which  prevent 
the  cultivators  from  fully  developing  its  cereal  resources  and 
systematically  rob  the  poor  of  this  country  of  the  food  which 
labour  and  capital  could  bring  forth  from  the  millions  of  acres 
that  are  now  enclosed  in  deer-parks  and  other  such  places ; 
and,  5th,  Because  the  good  of  the  community  at  large  demands 
that  a' system  which  is  founded  on  national  spoliation;  that 
has  “  enforced  its  rights  with  a  hand  of  iron  and  neglected  its 
duties  with  a  front  of  brass  that  claims  the  wealth  which  it 
does  nothing  towards  creating,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
soil  of  Scotland  producing  all  the  food  necessary  to  feed  its 
population,  should  follow  all  the  other  feuclal  institutions  that 
have  militated  against  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  nation, 
and  which  a  progressive  people  have  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
exploded  institutions. 

On  the  first  of  all  questions  connected  with  land  reform — 
that  of  ownership  of  the  land — all  recognised  authority  from 


Holy  Writ  down  to  English  law  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  any 
individual,  or  class  of  individuals,  having  such  a  thing  as  abso¬ 
lute  right  in  the  land  of  a  country.  “The  land  is  mine,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,”  is  the  scriptural 
rendering  of  “The  Land  for  the  People;”  and  lest  objections  may 
be  raised  against  the  authority  of  such  declarations,  or  against 
arguments  based  upon  abstract  justice,  we  have  only  to  open 
the  common  text-book  on  the  “  English  Law  of  Real  Property” 
to  discover  the  standard  authority,  Williams,  asserting  :  “  The 
first  thing  the  student  has  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of 
absolute  ownership.  Such  an  idea  is  quite  unknown  to 
English  law.  No  man  is,  in  law,  the  absolute  owner  of  land.” 

John  Stuart  Mill  declares  that  “  the  soil  of  a  country  be¬ 
longs  to  the  people  of  that  country.”  Arthur  Arnold,  M.P., 
in  his  work  on  Free  Land \  reiterates  Mill,  and  says — “  The 
land  belongs  to  the  nation,  to  the  State,  to  the  people.  It  is 
not  possible  to  sever  the  interests  of  a  beggar  crouching  at  the 
gates  of  a  park  from  that  land.  Infinitesimal  such  rights  may 
be,  but  they  cannot  be  denied.” 

James  Anthony  Froude,  the  historian,  and  who  is  a  champion 
of  the  landlord  system,  still  declares :  “Seeing  that  men  are  born 
into  the  world  without  their  own  wills,  and  being  in  the  world 
they  must  live  on  the  earth’s  surface  or  they  cannot  live  at  all, 
no  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  can  hold  over  land  that 
personal  and  irresponsible  right  which  is  allowed  them  in 
things  of  less  universal  necessity.” 

Bishop  Nulty  declares  :  “  The  land  of  every  country  is  the 
common  property  of  the  people  of  that  country,  because  its 
real  owner,  the  Creator  who  made  it,  has  transferred  it  as  a 
voluntary  gift  to  them  :  ‘Terrain  autem  dedit filiis  hominum .’ 
Now,  as  every  individual  in  that  country  is  a  creature  and 
child  of  God,  and  as  His  creatures  are  equal  in  His  sight,  any 
settlement  of  the  land  of  a  country  that  would  exclude  the 
humblest  man  in  that  country  from  his  share  of  the  common 
inheritance,  would  be  not  only  an  injustice  and  a  wrong  to 
that  man,  but,  moreover,  would  be  an  impious  resistance  to 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  his  Creator.” 

Mr  McDonnell,  in  his  work  on  the  Land  Question  of 
England  and  Scotland,  says  that  in  both  countries  it  became 
a  trite  and  popular  phrase  to  say  “  that  the  land  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  people.” 

I  will  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ask  your  attention  for  a 
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moment  to  a  pronouncement  of  another  kind — the  mandate  of 
a  lease,  such  as,  no  doubt,  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  in 
this  country,  which  is  a  copy  of  one  that  is  now  imposed  upon 
a  large  property  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  My  reason  for  intro- 
duting  it  here,  is  to  contrast  with  the  declaration  of  a  bishop 
who  quotes  Holy  Writ  to  support  his  assertion  that  the  land  of 
a  country  was  given  by  its  Creator  to  the  children  of  men,  the 
assumption  of  a  landlord  that  not  only  declares  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  such  land  belong  to  him,  but  that  every¬ 
thing  else  above  and  below  such  land,  in  the  form  of  natural 
agents,  is  his  absolutely,  and  that  he  claims  both  for  himself 
and  heirs  yet  unborn  the  right  of  doing  what  he  pleases  with 
such  natural  agents  : — “  There  are  excepted  and  reserved  out  of 
the  said  farm  unto  the  said  Earl,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all* 
mines,  minerals,  quarries,  and  beds  and  pits  of  clay,  gravel  and 
sand,  and  all  rivers,  springs,  water,  and  water* courses,  and  all 
roads  and  rights  of  way  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  said  Earl, 
and  all  timber  and  other  trees  standing  or  growing  on  the  said 
farm,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  and  property  in  all  winged  and 
ground  game  whatsoever,  and  wild  game  and  fish  for  the  time 
being  thereon,  with  the  exclusive  right,  power,  and  liberty  to 
the  said  Earl,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  his  or  their  licenses, 
by  parole  or  otherwise,  together  or  separately,  and  with  or 
without  servants  or  attendants,  at  all  times  to  enter  upon  and  to 
hunt,  hawk,  shoot,  fish,  fowl,  course  and  sport  over  and  upon 
said  farm,  end  to  search  for,  dig,  raise,  cut  and  take  away  the 
excepted  premises ;  and  to  enter  therein  for  any  of  the  afore¬ 
said  purposes.” 

Have  the  landlords  or  the  lessees  of  mineral  resources  any 
right,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  to  lock  up  the 
soil  of  any  of  these  three  countries,  and  prevent  it  from  supply¬ 
ing  food  and  fuel  so  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
people  ? 

A  man  may  lock  up  the  boots  or  the  clothes  which  he 
makes,  and  refuse  to  sell  them,  because  they  are  his  creation, 
and  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  vital  wants  of  the 
community ;  but  a  law  that  enables  a  man  to  lock  up  what 
God  has  created  for  the  benefit  of  all,  is  standing  between  the 
providence  of  the  Creator  for  His  creatures ;  and  such  a  law 
should  be  swept  aside  as  monstrously  immoral  and  unjust. 

Returning  to  the  propositions  upon  which  the  abolition  of 
landlordism  rests  for  support,  we  come  to  that  which  asserts 
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that  the  system  has  neglected  those  duties  the  performance  of 
which  was  required  by  the  State  as  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
the  right  by  landlords  to  exact  rents  from  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  You  are  aware  that  the  land  in  Scotland  belonged  to  the 
clans,  and  not  to  the  chiefs,  just  as  in  Ireland.  In  England 
the  land,  until  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  to  meet 
the  chief  burden  of  taxation — such  as  the  support  of  the 
army,  the  Royal  Family,  and  other  State  concerns.  These  were 
the  conditions  upon  the  performance  of  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  land  was  left  in  the  hands  of  that  class  which  now 
claims  this  national  trust  as  its  absolute  property,  and  which 
has,  through  the  medium  of  a  landowning  and  lawyer  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  landlord  House  of  Lords,  succeeded  in 
Removing  almost  all  taxation  from  such  property,  and  placing 
it  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  derive  no  direct  interest 
from  the  land,  but  who  give  it  all  the  value  which  it  possesses 
— namely,  the  industrial  community.  The  landlords  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  pay  no  more  than  four  per  cent,  out  of 
their  land  revenues  towards  the  support  of  the  State  and  local 
Government;  while  those  of  the  community  who  have  to  make 
their  incomes  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  or  the  toil  of  their 
brains,  are  taxed  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  in  support  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  the 
government  of  society. 

To  replace  this  unjust  burden  back  where  it  once  lay^ — - 
upon  the  national  property— and  so  relieve  the  industrial 
classes  of  poor-rates,  county  rates,  police  tax,  and  a  taxed 
breakfast  table,  should  now  be  the  resolve  of  every  intelligent 
man  who  claims  the  right  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own 
earnings,  and  who  refuses  to  have  them  any  longer  taxed  in 
the  interest  of  a  wealthy  class  that  usurps  a  right  which  can 
only  belong  to  the  entire  nation. 

Coming  now  to  the  third  count  in  the  indictment  against 
landlordism,  we  will  find  that  its  exactions  in  the  shape  of 
rent  have  kept  pace  with  the  material  prosperity  of  these 
countries,  without  its  having  in  any  way  contributed  towards 
the  increase  of  such  prosperity;  showing  that  it  has  appro¬ 
priated  what  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  guilty 
of  what  can  justly  be  termed  legalised  theft. 

The  total  increase  in  the  rent  tax  of  landlordism  upon 
agricultural  industry  in  Great  Britain  since  1836,  is,  according 
to  Mr  Caird,  fifty  per  cent.,  or  equivalent  to  ^22,304,000  in- 
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crease  of  rent  upon  the  farmers  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  more  than  obtained  previous  to  the  present  reign. 

.  When  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  trade  in  Great  Britain 
was  in  such  a  state  of  depression  that  the  clamours  about  in¬ 
terfering  with  vested  interests,  and  the  other  Conservative  cries 
of  alarm  raised  then,  as  now,  were  not  able  to  maintain  such 
laws,  and  they  had  to  go  at  the  imperious  mandate  of  public 
opinion. 

Before  these  obnoxious  laws  were  taken  off  the  Statute 
Book,  they  yielded  to  the  public  revenues  ,£4,000,000  an¬ 
nually;  and  this  sum  was  proved  to  be  such  a  serious  cax  upon 
trade,  and  so  injurious  to  commerce,  that  it  had  to  be  re¬ 
linquished  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  the  ports  of  these  countries  were  thrown  open  to 
the  free  admission  of  food  from  other  lands,  the  exports  of 
textile  productions  from  England  and  Scotland  began  to 
correspondingly  increase.  •  Thus,  while  exported  manufactures 
continued  to  bring  back,  as  imports,  largely  increased  supplies 
of  foreign  produce  in  exchange,  rents  for  land  continued  to 
increase  insidiously,  until  they  have  become,  according  to  Mr 
Caird,  £*22,300,000  higher  than  in  Corn  Law  times.  Thus 
the  landlords  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  effect,  are  now 
taxing  the  trade  and  commerce  of  these  countries  nearly  six 
times  as  much  as  these  obnoxious  Corn  Laws  taxed  them  in 
1844;  and  this  being  so,  may  it  not  be  expected  that  this  will 
cause  the  flow  in  the  tide  of  prosperity  to  cease,  and  the  ebb 
to  set  in  ?  But  mark  this  difference  :  the  four  millions  raised 
through  the  duty  upon  imported  corn  went  into  the  exchequer  of 
the  nation,  whereas  the  £22,300,000  increased  annual  tax  upon 
agricultural  industry  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords. 

Why  should  not  this  fifty  per  cent,  rent-tax,  imposed  by 
landlordism,  be  withdrawn,  as  was  the  four  millions  on  imported 
corn?  But  even  with  fifty  per  cent,  reduction  of  rents,  the 
mighty  stream  of  cereal  wealth  that  has  set  in  from  far-off 
lands,  where  landlordism  has  driven  the  peasantry  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  cannot  abate  so  long  as  such  wealth  can  be 
produced  without  the  exorbitant  rents  that  are  charged  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

How,  then,  are  farmers  to  earn  such  rentals  as  they  are  now 
paying,  in  face  of  such  competition  ?  and  how  long  is  public 
opinion  going  to  take  to  discover  that,  if  a  tax  of  £4,000,000 
levied  upon  imported  corn  is  an  injustice  to  the  nation  that 
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should  be  swept  away,  upon  what  grounds  can  a  private  class- 
tax  of  2 2,000,000  per  annum,  upon  the  community  and  the 
food-producers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  be  defended  and 
maintained  ? 

These  are  figures  and  questions  which  I  deem  it  pertinent 
to  bring  before  so  intelligent  an  audience  as  this,  in  order  that 
the  grounds  upon  which  an  unjust  and  an  immoral  land-tax, 
under  the  name  of  rent,  imposed,  not  by  the  State  but  by  a 
small  privileged  section  of  society,  may  be  discussed  and 
inquired  into  in  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
justice  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 

The  remaining  indictments  against  landlordism  can  best  be 
proved  by  showing  the  immense  advantages  to  tenant  farmer, 
consumer,  and  society  at  large  that  would  result  from  the 
abolition  of  that  system  of  land-laws,  and  the  substitution  of 
land-nationalisation  in  its  stead.  The  nationalisation  of  the 
land  would  seem — ist.  The  right  of  occupancy  of  land  by  its 
cultivators,  subject  to  conditions  imposed  bylaw  in  the  interests 
of  the  entire  population.  2nd.  The  ownership  by  the  tenant 
of  such  property  as  he  may  have  created  in  his  holding  through 
the  application  of  labour  or  capital,  or  otherwise  purchased  or 
inherited  from  preceding  occupiers.  3rd.  Full  equivalent 
compensation  for  arbitrary  disturbance  of  the  right  of  occu¬ 
pancy,  or  appropriation  of  the  increment  value  of  the  farm  or 
holding. 

For  the  country  it  would  secure — ist.  The  settlement  of 
those  agrarian  disputes  which  necessarily  arise  from  the  two 
conflicting  interests  in  the  present  system  of  land  tenure — the 
interests  of  labour,  capital,  and  risk,  on  the  part  of  the  rent- 
earner  ;  and  those  of  monopoly,  social  influence,  and  luxury, 
on  the  part  of  the  rent-extractor.  2nd.  The  diminution  of 
pauperism  and  semi-mendicancy,  through  the  increase  of  food¬ 
stuffs  that  would  inevitably  result  from  the  bringing  of  all  land 
susceptible  of  tillage  under  cultivation,  with  the  cheapening  of 
such  food  owing  to  increased  production,  and  the  increase  of 
labour  through  increased  cultivation  ;  and,  3rd,  From  the  fore¬ 
going  reasons,  the  consequent  diminution  of  that  crime  which 
springs  from  poverty  and  want,  and  which  breeds  the  criminal 
population  of  these  countries. 

In  the  interest  of  society  itself— -or  the  servant  of  society, 
Government — nationalisation  would  secure — ist.  The  cessation 
of  that  social  discontent  which  is  generated  among  the  people 
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through  the  monopoly  by  a  class  of  the  land  of  these  countries, 
which  the  people  believe  to  be  national  property;  and,  2nd, 
It  would  give  to  the  whole  community  that  conservatism  of 
social  sentiment  that  is  now  professed  by  the  class  which  claims 
the  land  as  its  property. 

For  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  entire  population  of  these 
countries,  nationalisation  would  secure — 1st.  A  vast  increase 
in,  and  consequent  cheapening  of  food,  from  the  better  security 
that  would  be  afforded  to  cultivators,  the  better  cultivation 
which  such  security  would  insure,  and  the  millions  of  acres  of 
cultivable  land,  now  neglected,  enclosed,  or  waste,  which 
could  be  brought  under  tillage  through  national  ownership. 
2nd.  The  retention  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  most  of 
the  one  hundred  millions  now  sent  abroad  annually  for  cereal 
produce,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the.  outlay  of 
such  money  in  enterprises  that  would  afford  increased  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  labour  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  three  countries  ; 
and,  3rd,  The  removal  from  the  industrial  classes  of  the 
taxation  now  levied  upon  them  for  purposes  of  general  and 
local  government,  through  the  replacement  of  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  same  upon  the  national  property — the  land.  • 

I  would  propose  that  this  system  should  be  worked  by 
means  of  county  government,  each  county,  through  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  on  these  boards,  placing 
such  a  tithe  or  tax  upon  the  lands  within  the  county  as  would 
meet  those  rates  that  are  now  levied  off  the  ratepayers.  A 
percentage  of  such  land-tithe  going  to  the  support  of  the 
general  purposes  of  the  State.  Parliament  to  have  the  super¬ 
vision  of  such  administration  of  the  national  property.  Ere 
such  a  great  change  could  be  effected,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  landlord  compensation. 
For  this  purpose  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  titles,  and  to  separate  from  the  prairie  value  of  the  land 
all  the  increment  value  added  thereto,  both  by  the  labour  and 
capital  of  the  cultivators  and  the  industrial  pursuits  and  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  community.  In  the  matter  of  compensation,  as  in 
ail  mundane  transactions,  “let  justice  be  done  though  the 
heavens  may  fall.” 

Of  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the  present 
monstrously  unjust  land  code,  all  minds,  saving  those  of  the 
interested  class,  are  now  agreeing.  A  new  element  in  land 
reform,  that  of  the  non-agricultural  class,  is  now  interesting 
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itself  in  this  great  social  question,  as  it  is  now  perceiving  that 
it  has  a  natural  as  well  as  an  acquired  right  to  participate  in 
what  was  created  for  all  and  what  receives  its  monetary  value 
from  the  aggregation  of  population. 

Here,  in  the  Highlands,  the  necessity  for  a  change  is 
imperative.  One  of  your  own  countrymen  has  eloquently 
exclaimed: — “While  abroad  over  the  earth,  Highlanders  were 
the  first  in  assault  and  last  in  retreat,  their  lowly  homes  in  far¬ 
away  glens  were  being  dragged  down,  and  the  wail  of  women 
and  the  cry  of  children  went  out  upon  the  same  breeze  that 
bore  too  upon  its  wings  the  scent  of  heather,  the  freshness  of 
gorse  blossom,  and  the  myriad  of  sweets  that  made  the  lowly 
life  of  Scotland’s  peasantry  blest  with  health  and  happiness. 
There  are  crimes  done  in  the  dark  hours  of  strife,  and  amid 
the  blaze  of  men’s  passions,  that  sometimes  make  the  blood 
run  cold  as  we  read  them  ;  but  they  are  not  so  terrible  in  their 
red-handed  vengeance  as  the  cold  malignity  of  civilised  law, 
which  permits  a  brave  and  noble  race  to  disappear  by  the 
operation  of  its  legalised  injustice.  To  convert  the  High¬ 
land  glens  into  vast  wastes,  untenanted  by  human  beings  ;  to 
drive  forth  to  distant  and  inhospitable  shores,  men  whose  fore¬ 
fathers  had  held  their  own  among  these  hills,  despite  Roman 
legion,  Saxon  archer,  or  Norman  chivalry,  men  whose  sons 
died  freely  for  England’s  honour — through  those  wide  domains 
their  bravery  had  won  for  her — such  was  the  work  of  laws 
framed  in  a  cruel  mockery  of  name  by  the* Commons  of 
England.” 

I  am  not  advancing  the  proposition  that  human  legislation 
can  remedy  all  society  evils,  and  remove,  by  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  all  the  miseries  that  are  incidental  to  human  existence ; 
but  1  do  maintain  that  it  is  within  the  compass  of  practical 
politics  to  grapple  with  the  giant  evil  of  poverty  in  these  three 
countries  by  removing  all  those  restrictions'  which  are  now 
operating  against  the  cultivation  of  millions  of  food-producing 
land,  and  by  making  the  land  of  each  country,  as  in  justice, 
morality,  and  reason  it  should,  be  the  national  property  to  bear 
that  burden  of  taxation  which  now  presses  upon  the  whole 
industrial  classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  shall  con¬ 
clude  my  remarks  with  the  words  of  the  London  Echo ,  written 
not  long  ago,  in  reference  to  landlordism  here  in  the  High¬ 
lands  : — “  When  owners  of  land  so  unrighteously  abuse  their 
powers  as  to  lay  waste  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  and 
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